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Written for the Port Folio. 
. 
TO A COQUETTE. 
Nay, lady, nay—thou art but poorly taught; 
Why seek for hearts which thou wouldst scorn when 
caught? 
Why point the keen artillery of thine eyes 
i Prompts not—from which feeling 
Why bind a seore of fools with gikied chain, 
To swear and vow, and dangle in thy train? 
Nay, lady, nay—thou ne’er hast known the power 
Of Love's fond, doubting, sad, extatic hour ! 
No manly, genervus heart for thee has sighed; 
In no warm bosom art thou deified; 
For the vain throng who flutter in thy train, 
Must scorn thee, lady, while they drag thy chain. 
STELLA, 

== 


ORIGINAL TALES. 








Written for the Port Folio. 
AUGUSTA HAMMOND. 


BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 


CONCLUDED. 

Mrs. Hartis, presuming on the conse- 
quence she imagined she acquired by the 
post of confidant, to a rich heiress, with 


culties which she had brought upon herself, 
repenting her disobedience, yet not daithg 
to avow ittoher uncle. Augusta saw no 
refuge from her present perplexities but 
to plunge at once into the gulph which she 
had opened for herself—for she now found 
that she had taken a step which would not 
ensure her happiness. In order to soothe 
her irritated confidant, she at length con- 
sented to comply with her repeated invita- 


'her uncle, anc to the world; this, added to 
| Westcourt’s want of feeling and delicacy, 
|drove her almost tomadness. On enterin 
'|the house, she was told that her uncle 

| returned, and enquired particularly for her: 
|this intelligence confirmed her fears; and 
|when a letter was put into her hands, she 
|| fancied that it related to the discovery he 
|| had made; but the hand-writing was that of 
Alicia Harding. Augusta tore it open— 





the silly vanity natural to vulgar minds, 
could not refrain from boasting to some of | 
her associates of the ‘rich and dashing’ | 
young lady who came to see her! and even | 
hinted that she expected soon to have a| 
wedding in her house. The name of her} 
visitor she had affected to conceal. Pre-| 
suming on her power, and naturally inso- | 
lent, Mrs. Harris had more than once ven- 
tured to establish the truth of these asser. | 
tions, by allowing her friends to see the | 
young lady who was ‘such an intimate | 
friend of hers,” and had several times urged 
Augusta to join a party of ‘her friends’ 
whom she expected to tea. Augusta had 
hitherto evaded compliance with these in- 
vitations by the plea of engagements, while 
at the same time she felt deeply the humi-| 
liations to which her imprudence exposed 
her. Mrs. Harris resented these ‘ slights,’ 
as she called them, and even hinted to Au- 
gusta that she should not consider herself 
obliged to ‘keep terms’ with a young lady 
who assumed such haughty airs towards a) 
friend to whom she was so much indebted, 
and that ‘she should expect more gratitude 
from Mr. Hammond when her slighis and 
proud ways should force her to make him 
acquainted with all that had passed.’ These 
threats had their effect, and innumerable 
were the sacrifices which this poor victim 
of artifice and folly made to appease and 
conciliate her unworthy confidant; and, | 








writhing under the mortification and diffi-| 


| tions, to join in the evening, a party of her ||read one sentence, and, — wildly, 
friends. Dreading the exposure to which || rushed to her own room, With the guilt 
this compliance might lead, yet dreading || purpose of putting a period to her exis 
still more to exasperate Mrs. Harris, Au-||ence, she had alreacly seized a phial that 
gusta set out to pay this visit with feelings i contained the deadly draught, when a fe- 
resembling those of the poor criminal who || male figure rushed into her apartment, 
drags about with him ‘the chain, at once the || dashed the baleful drug from her hand, and 
badge of his guilt and its punishment. When || gazed in her face with looks of mingled 
Augusta reached the house of her confidant, || grief and horror. It was Alicia Harding! 
she found her impatient at her delay: Mr. || Augusta fainted in her arms. ‘I have 
Westcourt was already there; the other vi- icome to save you! heaven grant I may not 
sitors had also arrived; and now Augusta |/be too late!”? were the first words Alicia 
i learned, for the first time, that her lover |/spoke to her unhappy friend,” when, after 
| had been less scrupiilous than herself, and || a fearful interval,she opened her eyes; “my 
had, not unfrequently, made one at Mrs. || letter was, | find, delayed: oh! speakto me, 
Harris’ parties: the tone of easy familiarity | Augusta!—did it arrive too late?” “But 
used between him and the female visitors | Augusta was incapable of replying, or of 
proved their acquaintance to be of some ||comprchending the consolatory words of 
length, and she soon gathered that their re- her friend—her senses wandered—a fever 
lative situation was well known tothe com-|/and delirium succeeded to frequent faint- 
pany, and even heard it made a subject for | ings; and it was not till after many weeks 
pleasantry. Westcout, so far from repel-|| of partial insensibility that she was restored 
ling the hints and jests with which they as-||to comparative health, and also to a full 
sailed the shrinking Augusta, rather encou-||/sense of her own unhappiness. In the 
raged them, and replied to her reproachful || mean time rumour had not been idle—the 
glances by smiles of easy assurance. One || story of Augusta’s visit to the house of Mrs. 
of the females accosted her by name; Au-|| Harris to meet her lover had reached her 
jou looked at the speaker, and recognized uncle, with many aggravated additions: his 
|a girl who, a few months before, had been || suspicions were roused on the evening 
|dismissed from her uncle’s house, where || when the unhappy girl paid her last visit 
| she had lived in a menial capacity. ‘I'm |/to her unworthy confidant, by some hints 
| glad to see you, Miss Hammond,” said the || dropped purposely by a domestic, Augusta 
| girl; “ you know I was at your house when || was watched and traced, and her punish- 
your uncle turned Mr. Westcourt out, but || ment already decreed, when Alicia Harding 
I knew such a cunning young lady as you!| arrived. Her tears and supplications had 
would find a way to see him again, and so T | succeeded in averting the threatened ba- 
told him!” Augusta burst into tears, and || nishment from his house and protection; 
rushed from the room; she was followed by || and Alicia also had a tale to tell which con- 
Westcourt and the confidant. The misera-|| vinced Mr. Hammond that his niece had 
ble Augusta gave vent to the anguish of her |! been the dupe of a designing villain. Alicia 
soul in tears and reproaches; and in the bit- || had learned from circumstances not neces- 
terness of her feelings slie told Westcourt || sary to detail that Westcourt, whom Augus- 
that his conduct had cancelled their en-||ta had mentioned in her letters, had left 
gagement. The scene that followed may || his native place to escape the punishment 
not be described; threats and recrimina- |/ of his misdeeds—that he had ruined his 
tions were mingted with. promises and en-|/ family by gambling, and teft to want and 
treaties, Mrs. Harris assured Augusta that } misery an innocent wife and helpless babe. 
she might depend on the secrecy of her|| Alicia gathered from the letters of her 
friends; and Westcourt swore that he would || friend that Westcourt was dear to her; and 
never release her from her voluntary con-|| chance afforded her the means of ascertain- 
tract, and that she should not leave the| ing that the lover of her friend was the 
house until she promised to fulfil it. Au-| same person of whose baseness she had 
gusta once more had recourse to artifice ;|| convincing proof; and, trembling for her 
but now it was prompted by despair. She || fate, she despatched the letter before allu- 
begged to be permitted to return home for | ded to, but fearing that it might be insuffi- 
the present, and promised that the next || cient to prevent her friend from endanger- 
day she would return to complete their) ing her reputation and happiness, still fur- 
union. He consented, as he feared to drive || ther, she determined to hasten in person to 
her to extremities by further opposition. |/save her, if possible, from so miserable a 
Augusta flew rather than walked towards |! fate. ‘ 

home. She had an indefinite but terrible | Mr. Hammond was awakened to a sense 











resentiment that ber whole conduct was| of his erroneous system: he felt that differ- 
this time, or soon would be, exposed to || ent conduct on his part would have ensured 
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the confidence and obedience of his niece; 
and if, instead of issuing a peremptory com- 
mand that all intercourse between her and 
Westcourt should immediately cease, he 
had condescended to expostulate, and to 
assign his reasons for suspecting the since- 
rity of her lover, he might, in all probabili- 
ty, have saved the unhappy girl from the 
consequences of her fully: but it was now 
too late! Augusta was indeed separated 
for ever from the unprincipled Westcourt, 
but her reputation and her peace were 
deeply injured. Wretched, and humbled, 
yet truly convinced of her error, Augusta 


Hammond felt that her disobedience and’ 


insincerity were justly punished. West- 


court she never again beheld, or the vin-| 


dictive and faithless woman to whom she 
had entrusted the secret of her impru- 
dence. She never thought of either with- 
out shuddering; and it was long ere the 
tears of penitence and the voice of congola- 

hope could soften the remembrance 


" 

FOLYDORE CROSEY. j tude. I could not move without them. 
| Tiree of them, the three eldest, were the 
CONCLUDED. most ingenious in tormenting me. I never 
|| “I began to crawl about,” said Mr. Le-| turned without seeing one of them either 

nox, resuming his narrative; “ but the pain! making faces at me or pelting me with peb- 
jin my heel was still so great that I could) bles. Ihad been one whole night kept 
scarce bear it. I could not walk without | awaxe with noise and the fumes of tobacco 
\|crutches, for a protuberance had formed on| and wine. My room seemed filled with vile 
jmy heel. 1 wandered about, unnoticed by | looking people, who now and _ then came 
jeny one. I saw strangers come and go. | to the bed where I lay, to see if I were 
|| They all looked at me with pity, but no one | asleep. 1 thought that my life was in dan- 
| approached me; and I mechanically walked || ger, and I crept softly from my cot to the 
jinto the house, where the man (Julius Cz-!| door. It was ddylight. I had lain all night, 
|sar as he would always be called) provided || unable, of course, to close my eyes. ‘The 
me with just cnough to keep me from | little fountain in frent of the door attracted 
starving, and no more. Asto the womanI|me. I stooped to drink, when my head 
never went near her. ‘The man I could to- |! was suddenly pushed down by one of the 
| lerate, but she was too disgusting. I suf- || little imps who had followed me out. [I at- 
‘fered my beard to grow, and my clothes || tempted to strike him—but I forbore, for I 

soon became ragged. Every few weeks knew that I should be made to suffer for it. 
ithe man obliged me to sign a check to a/ I stood still. I distinctly recollect my 
||considerable amount, and I determined to | thoughts af that moment. My life had be- 
|, do so until my own private fortune should’ come a burthen. I grew desperate. I 


of the terrible crime she was so near com-|/be exhausted. I never spoke nor smiled. | walked on. I knew that the children would 
mitting: but in all her griefs, her humilia- || roamed about unnoticed, and shunned the | follow me. I pretended to take no notice 
tion and her repentance, she had one bless- ! inhabited part of the island entirely. One | of then.but hurried on as fast as my crutches 
ing left—a true and affectionate friend.'| morning 1 had gone to my accustomed | would let me, and gained the woods, They 
Alicia Harding pitied, soothed, and sus- | walk. I was leaning against a tree in deep | still pursued me, shouting and reviling, un- 
tained her; and the sight of her suffering thought. An old woman that I had seen | til I came to an old well. 1 halted. 

softened the resentment of her uncle, whe | several times in my walks, approached me. |! all came round me. The curb had been 
becameat length convinced that confidence | She wished me joy. ‘ Joy!’ said 1; ‘ what} destroyed, and we stood at the brink. I 
begets confidence, and that affection, rather || joy” ‘Why, your wife hasason.’ ‘ My||saw them whisper fo one another. They 
than fear, ensures obedience. || wife!—no wife of mine. I do not own her. | meant, as I thought, to push me in. I ha- 
‘It is no son of mine, L assure you.’ * Whose || rangued them for afew moments. I told 





——EEE jithen?? * Why, it must be Julius Czsar’s.’| them that I had discovered a treasure, and 
Written for the Pert Folie, || ‘ Julius Fiddiestick!’ said she: ‘1 tell you | that if they would come close together,— 
that | know you are married to the woman, |! (I counted seven of them)—I would tell 

THE SUICIDE. a Fact. pees Beew seamen EG os ) 


j,and, good or bad, you must own your son.’ |! them where it was. * Come close this way,’ 

The sun had left bis dazzling path, and closed his|| Would not any one suppose from what I)/said I: ‘Ihave brought you thus far that 
weary eye, || have been saying, that L was quite as much #you might get out of the hearing of those 
And misty twilight’s purple clouds departed from |}a lunatic as any of them? 1 was afraid of | odious people.’ They came close to me. 
iadig i te — | it myself, but Zera Colburn could not cal-| 1 breathed short and quick, I hesitated. 
its Selieese light, auteous star shed down |! culate more clearly than! did. But this is) They looked at me impatiently. I sum- 
Purest of all the lights that gem the jewell'd robe /nothing to my story. Suffice it to say that | moned up regolution; and, making a sudden 
of night. I was not insane. I saw the child, and 1) and violent urt I pushed them all in the 
never saw so ugly a one. ‘The winter| well. To thismoment I hear their screams, 


All glorious pale Diana's orb sailed through her hea- 
ven of biue, 

Bright stars upon the tranquil air their trembling 
radiance threw, 

Deep, voiceless stillness gathered o'er the hash'd and 
silent world, 


set in, and I was obliged to remain within '| which, one by one, sunk in suffocating 
||doors, 1 was soon compelled to take care | sobs, and I staid until the last splashing, 
j.of this hateful child. {sat for hours rock-!! the last bubble, liad dissppeared, and then 
i ing it in its cradle. This child was but the! Jeft the spot. Now that J had gotten rid 


|| forerunner of others. They sprung up like | of those tormentors, I did not feel the hap- 


Upon the sea the night-breeze scarce ite slumbering | mushrooms. J had scarcely recovered from 


waters curled. 


The midnignt’s solemn hour wag come—a form was’ 
seen to glide 

Sadly along the bushy Knoll, and by the waters’ side; 

And then a soft and silvery voice uprose upon the 


air; 

It was the frenzied epirit's burst of deep ant wild | 
despa ir:— 

“Oh! who that heard his voice could deem that worse 
than serpent guile, 

Lurk'd dark beneath his honied words, and in his 
dimpling smile ! 

was in his beaming eye--falsehood was on 

his tongue, 

And fondly to each faithless vow this trusting borom 
clung!” 

‘Phen in alternate changes came the sob, the tear 

igh, 

In tones of breathing sadness swelld the voice of 
prayer on high, 

“Great God! receive my shrinking soul!” the kpeel- 
ing maiden cried; 

And, rising, plunged her snowy limbs beneath the 
sluggish tide! 


The waters closed above her form—no more that 
voiee was heard 


the shock of one before another was an-| 


nounced; and, what was worse than all, as 


|| soon as they could walk they began to tor- 
\|ment me. As they multiplied, my troubles 
increased in proportion. They tormented | 
|me day and night. 1 could neither sleep 


nor eat: go where I would, they crossed 


|my path, and the more they found that 1 


pier. I did not disturb myself about the 
|'murder. Idid not seem to feel it in the 
least. 1 only feared the vengeance of the 
.two maniacs, who would surely revenge 
their death, It seemed to be about noon 
|when I left the well. I hurried on as far 
| from my wretched home as possible. 1 took 
the road to the river, and, to my great sur- 
| prise 1 found a pathway cut in the rock, 


|| was annoyed, the more they strove to inri-! which led to the sands. Often as I had 
tate me. 1 became almost frantic, and de-| searched for a road to the river side, I fie- 
| termined, at length, to escape from them. ver saw this.one. I descended, but with 
| all. This, however, was not possible. My difficulty; for my heel, which never for a 

lameness increased, and 1 could not walk a | moment ceased throbbing, was now s0 ex- 
step without intense pain. 1 became thin, |! quisitely painful that 1 did not dare put it 
and began, as they all took clelight in tell-| to the ground. I descended slowly, and at 
ing, to look gray and old. I suffered even) length reached the bottom. I had just 
| for the want of common necessaries. I was) wound around a little projection, when I 

constantly either hungry or thirsty; and, in| heard footsteps hurrying down the hill. I 
| short, all my refinement, the work of years, scarcely breathed; I turned and saw an 
jleft me. was guilty of the most abject! openingin the rock. Icreptin. ‘Luckily 
meannesses to obtain what I wanted, and it was deep enough to hide me. I stood 
no longer remembered the inheritance to /|still. I heard the steps approach nearer 
| which L bad been born. The loss of my | and nearer—they were opposite to the rock 

Emily seemed to be the only thing upper-|| where I stood. I saw both Julius Czsar 


ool | most in my mind. 1 lways sensible to | looki Is the water. 
Upon the midni H y mind. | was always sensible to, and the woman looking towards the 
ae ee ane eitames, cmnet en tense of cum that, and t felt a gloomy pleasure in think- | They were evidently in pursuit of me. 


Her echoed cercam of agony had died along ae | 


ing that I was insensible to all joy. My only || ‘He cannot have come this way,’ said the 


| recreation was in wandgring to the woods, || man, ‘for there lies the boat, and there is 


shore, 
The troubled lake. grew calm; and all was silent as 
before | 





IGNATIUS. 
Kensington, March to, 182°, 


where I could sit for hours, until hunger 
— me to return. The children— 
devils I should call them—found out my 
haunt, and they followed me to my sdli- 





||no other way for him to pass.’ They stood 
stilla moment ortwo. They seemed tobe 
debating in a low voice. She urged him 
'to go to the other side.. I thought that 





eo vr i wea” * 
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they would never leave the spot. The | for me. I shuddered. Hemmed in on all | me, ahhough I do not feel it at present— 
man, at length, got in the boat, and heard | sides, how could [hope to escape’ I turn- ! two bundred feet you know, Comus, is no 
the splashing of the oars in the water. The | ed, and cast an imploring look at the poor | such a trifle.” Conius looked at me sorrow- 
woman disappeared. 1 knew not which || beggar. ‘I cannot help you,’ said he.— | fully—Eat this biscuit, dear sir, and drink 
way toturn. I hesitated for afew moments, | ‘ There, look, they are making a noose—it||a cup of tea.’ Ididso. My eyes by this 
and then determined to wait until the man | is made, and now they are approaching us’) time were beginning to see objccts clearly. 
returned, and then get in the boat, and —O quick, quickly,’ said I: ‘help me this | The ticking noise still continued at my right 
make my escape. It was nqw sunset. I once—give me a push, and let me take my |) hand—I turned round—my head was every 
saw the broad disk of the sun dip into the | chance of life or death down this precipice:’ || moment getting less and less confused. 1 
water, and I heard the dash of the oars ap- || —he persisted—I implored him—1 promis- || saw a watch, and was putting out my hand 
proaching the shore. The man returned, | ed him that I would always be his friend if||to take it—did I see rght? The watch 


anchored the boat opposite to where I lay| 
hid, and disappeared from my sight. I 


he assisted me in this peril. The shouts | 


that I now saw was my lost Emily’s! I was 
| how redoubled; already one man had jump- || 


in my own study! There lay the little cap 


waited until the bright full moon came sail-|/ ed on the wagun—I saw the noose—and | with papers—the odious check unsigned 


ing gloriously over my head, and shed her, 
tlight over the waters. I then crept 
softly from my hiding place. Lreached the | 
shore; and oh, my friends, judge of my joy 
when I recognised my own little boat—the 
same that had brought me to this detested 
island. I was a long time in getting into, 
the boat, and finally raising the anchor, I 
rowed from the shore. 1 seemed to breathe 
freer, now that I was released from the 


|shall I confess to you, my friends, all my | 
weakness—I thought more of the torture [!| 
should be in, while hanging, when the whole | 
,Fush of blood should press on my heel, than 

|of the ignominious death. The man who | 
‘had jumped on the wagon was just on the) 
| point of seizing me, and many were rush- || 
ing to his assistance, when I implored the} 
r to assist me. 1 was standing up, | 
| leaning on him; he hesitated. Another in- | 


too, all lay yet as I had left them years ago. 
I shed tears of joy. Comus too was weep- 
ing: I saw his profile; his hands were clasp- 
ed, and he seemed to be praying. *Comus,’ 
said I, ‘what does all this mean? come to 
me and help me to rise.’ He turned to me: 
again I saw his fine white teeth, and his 
face was radiant with joy. * You are numb, 
my dear sir, with sitting so long in one pos- 
ture—lean on me, and walk about. Iarose, 


- The thirst and heat that had so) stant, and it would have been too late. He | and looked about for my crutches—I recol- 
constantly oppressed me, subsided. Iseem- || gave me a shove, and I was precipitated || lected that I had left them in the wagon— 


ed to gain new life, and notwithstanding 
that I ha: not eaten any thing that day, and | 
that I was suffering for the want of rest, | 


down the rocks. 1 remember nothing fur- i 
ther than that { heard a Joud crash as 1) 
‘bounced down to the bottom. When 1) 


*I cannot move, Comus,’ said I, without 
my crutches; what shall I do? I cannot stir 
without them. Comus absolutely laughed 


= thy fears of being taken bythe wretches (came to my senses, I found myself sitting||aloud: he stooped down and rubbed my 
n 


t vigour to my arm, and I soon found || 


thyself near the opposite shore, It was a. 
strange place tome. I could not tell ex-) 


upright in a place as dark as midnight. 1) 
| was trembling violently, One of my arms || 
| was resting on a flat substance; but it was || 


leg—* You have been dreaming, sir; see, 
your foot is not hurt; try, you can walk 
now, IT am sure;’ and in good truth so T 


actly where | was. I saw people moving|/so numb that I could not raise it without) could. I walked about quite briskly. I 


about on the shore. 1 determined to make 
my story known, and claim their pity. Of, 
course, I meant to keep the murder a se- 
cret. The moon shone brighily. I heard | 
voices as I neared the shore. A number of) 


men were waiting eagerly for my landing. | 


I touched the sands. ‘he men approached, | 
looked earnestly in my face, and shouting 
out, ‘It is he! it is the murderous wretch! 
Drag him along.’ They passed a rope a- 
round my body, and drove me up the coun- 
try, scoffing and reviling me at every step. 
They called me murderer—murderer of my | 
own children. I begged to be heard. [| 
wished to tell them, that, although | might, 


| the assistance of the other. In passing my| 
‘hand over to the other arm something 
brushed aguinst my face. I put up my hand; 
lit seemed as if a large bushy animal was 
jumping against me. I seized it hastily, | 
and jerked it from me; and I heard it bounce |! 
against the wall. 1 did not seem hurt by | 
the fall, except that [ had a confused singing 
|in my ears, as if there had been a rush of|| 


|| blood to my head; I heard a faint ticking) 


noise near me—it seemed like the noise of | 
an insect, only that the sounds were more || 
regular and continued. I tried to change || 
| my position, but my whole side as well as 
arm seemed numb, and my heel pained me 


have drowned the children, yet that I was Mas badly as ever. I fancied that I must be 


not the father of such a toad-like breed. | 
‘They are as ugly, gentlemen,’ bawled I, | 
‘as sin could make them.’ They dragged 
me along. ‘ They are bull-frogs,’ said I, 
indignantly, irritated at their contempt o! 
me. After dragging me along until I could 
go no longer, they lifted me on a wagon. 
We rode on, crowds following us with hi- 
deous noises, throwing mud and stones into 
the wagon. In turning to escape a handful 
of shells, [saw a begzar—this very Poly- 
dore Crosey—sitting behind me. 1 was li- 
terally famished. I felt that nature could 
hold out no longer, and that [ must perish 
unless 1 could get something to eat. The 
beggar opened his wallet—he saw my dis- 
tress—he gave mea crust of bread. I took 
it eagerly, thankfully. It was the first mor- 
sei that had been given to me, in kindness, 
for many years. I asked him his name. He 
told me. I had often heard of him in my 
days of happiness, and I little expected, at 
that time, that I should be indebted to him 
for my life. I ate the bread voraciously. 
He gave me another piece--another: | ate 
them all. [was quite refreshed, and as my 


|in the cave of some robber, and that at last 
}I should be murdered. All this passed | 
‘Tapidly in my mind, for not a minute had 
elapsed since I bounced down on the 1 lace 
where I was sitting. The side and arm that 
was so numb was now recovering. I felt 


a tingling all through my arm and fingers, 


as if pierced with needles; presently I could 
|move my fingers—-then my arm. I saw a 
| glimmering of light—it pained my eyes as 
it approsched, and I shutthem. ‘* My fate 
lis near,’ thought I; ‘let me meet it like a | 
‘man. Oh, my Emily, my beloved, your | 
unhappy husband will soon be released 
‘from his misery—I come, my darl ng—ve- 
| ver again to be separated from you.’ The 
thought of this beloved creature restored 
|my scattered wits; tears, to which I had 
long been a stranger, came to my relief. T | 
‘roused myself, for I heard footsteps ap 
|proaching. I opened my eyes—amaze- 
| ment—before me, with a tray covered with | 
refreshments and candles, stood Comus— 


heard a child cry, and a joy unutterable 
overflowed my heart ‘Comus, my dear 
Comus, tell me, have I really been dream- 
ing; has it only been a horrid dream? Be- 
fore he could ‘answer, my mother, my dear 
mother, flew into the room, and clasped me 
in her arms: ‘ Our Emily is safe,’ said she, 
when her tears would allow her to speak. 
* Let us, my dear son, return thanks for this 
unlooked-for blessing.” We kneeled, my 
mind was soon soothed, and the blissful 
reality was now present to me. 

I had been in a dream then, All my dis- 
tress and misery had been the effect of a 
mind exhausted by anxiety, and a body 
worn out with fatigue and hunger. When 
Comus quitted me, and shut the study door, 
T must have instantly fallen asleep. The 
pain in my heel had disturbed me even in 
my dream. The thirst that beset me, and 
the inability to reach any thing, were the 
usual results of Incubus. 


EVIDENCE OF THE DEITY. 
The Sun that walks his airy way, 

To light the world, and give the day; 
The moon that shines with borrowed light, 
The stars that gild the gloomy night; 
The seas that roll unnumbered waver; 
The wood that spreads its shady leaves; 
The field, whose ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treasure of the plain:— 

All of these and all I see, 

Shouid be sung, and sung by me: 

They speak th ir maker, as they can, 
But want and ask the tongue of man. 
PARNELL. 








“Were a man todeny himself the pleasure 
of walking, because he is restricted from 


my own Comus! he looked as well and as ‘the pleasure of flying, and refuse his din- 


young as when I saw him last—he had the 
same grave aspect; and after setting down 


ner, because it was not ushered in on a ser- 
vice of plate, should we not be more in- 


spirits arose with my renewed strength, I | the tray, he fell back a step or two, as had 
determined to make an attempt to save been his usual custom. ‘Comus,’ said I, 
myself from the fangs of those demons, who trembling; ‘Comus, is it you?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
seemed to thirst for my life. The wagon said he; ‘are you not well?’ and the good 
stopped. We were on the end ofa preci- creature came nearer tome. ‘ Yes, Comus, 


clined to ridicule than to pity him? and yet 
we are all of us more or less guilty of simi- 
lar absurdities, the moment we deny our- 
selves pleasures that are present, anc with- 
in our reach, either froma vain repining 


pice. The shouts and scoffs of the mob in-| lam well, excepting that my heel pains me jafter those that must never return, or from 
¢reased. 1 saw them tie a rope to a tree.| very much, and that I seem to be both hun- jas vain an aspiring after those that may 





could not doubt but thet it was destined ' gry and thirsty; the fall too must have hurt ' never arrive. —Lacon. 











* All day where the long grass and wild flowers spring; 
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The boy was weary—for his step had been 
And now he nestled at his mother's feet, 

Like some gay plumag’d bird, with drooping wing; 
And ever and anon his eye was turned, 

On the fair thoughtful face that o’er him hung 
Lit with a holy smile—a smile that called 

A gash of feeling from his infant tongue. 


How simple is love's language! for one word 
Might all his spirit’s tenderness express:— 
Mother! so low, so musical, it told 
Of deep unsullied founts of happiness. 


Mother! oh, how one magic name may bring 
The faded memory of long past years 

Into its former brightness, and reveal 
The hidden fountaia of forgotten tears. 


One word may wake the memory of the dead; 
But what ean cail them into living bloom? 

The heart may wish and weep, yet weep in vain 
For them the dwellers of the silent tomb. 


Fair child' more blest thy lot—oh, gather then 
Each sweet memorial of thy earliest love; 

That so its fragrance in thy future years 
Of chequered joy and woe unchanged may prove. 


‘That love, thy world, thy dwelling, thy repose, 
Thy holiest pleasure, and resource in woe 
™ No cold distrust, no cankering fears are there, 
The love of after years will ever know. 


Then lay thy infant heart, its inmost thoughts 
Upon the altar of that holy shrine 

Perchance ‘twill not be long ere earth may claim 
The life and cheek so fondly press'd by thine. 


Then, if the much lov'd home, the budding hopes, 
The friendship of thy youth should fide away, 
And seem a cheerless vision of the past 
And thy young heart be sad and chang’d as they. 


Then memory, like the dove of ancient times 
Shall find these hours as the olive bough 
And gather of its leaves a chaplet bright, 
To cheer the lonely heart and bind the wearied 
brow. E——tTr. 


EE 





leys fully as verdantly rich and soft,—as 


‘luxuriantly beautiful, as the celebrated 
| Arus; and which only wanting the seem- 
| ing fairy-decked cottages, and adornments 
\of refined culture which bestrew that) 
| charming spot, to render them just as love- 
|ly and fascinating. 

** The pure and brilliant glow of the sky 
during our short but luxuriant summer is 
|not inferior to the boasted character of an 
|Italian atmosphere, and a Canadian moon- 
jlight loses nothing of its splendour when 
| placed in competition with that which glis- 
'tens on the mosques and minarets of an 
eastern clime.” 
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| ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


| Ma. Evrron—With your permission, I 
| I will occupy a small space in a few num- 
bers of your weekly sheet, for the purpose 
| of defining, (according to my judgment) 
and defending Taz Proren Caaracter oF 
| Womex. No work could be found more 
| suitable for the publication of an Essay on 
| this subject than one bearing the same ti- 
jtle, and devoted to the same objects as 
| yours. 

| So much has been written in relation to 





tions for it, and attains the crown of her 
felicity. ~“ 
“ Man may for wealth and glory roam, 

But woman must be blest at home; 

To this should all her studies tend, ~ 

This her great object and hes end.” —Nugent. 
Her characteristic is tenderness. It is 
this that so emimently fits her for the treat- 


|ment of children;—for the suitable per- 


formance of acts of benevolence ;—and for 
the practice of all the social virtues. Her 
sympathy wakens whenever she beholds 
distress ; and, to alleviate it, she imme- 
diately exerts all her energies. Travellers 
have recorded, with the strongest expres- 
sions of gratitude, the kindness exercised 
towards them by females;—even where 
man has sternly refused the rites of hospi- 
tality, woman has secretly contributed to 
mitigate their sorrows. The suffering poor, 
from the infant orphan to the white haired 
subject of second childhood—the victims 
of casualty, from the worn out wanderer to 
the emaciated shipwrecked mariner—the 
dying, from those rapidly rushing to the 
grave, to those who have — linger- 
ed on its margin for years—are all daily in- 
debted to the tenderness of woman for the 
melioration of their conditions. 

Because of her tenderness, many have 
supposed her incapable of encounteri 
difficulty with the requisite degree 











| the subject in hand, that it may be consi- | 
|dered, in one sense, as exhausted; but 1 
‘trust that if your fair readers will indulge | 
|me with a candid perusal of the papers I| 
may submit to them, they will not find 
them altogether trite or uninteresting. 

In order to confine each number within | 
convenient limits, and for the sake of the 
|| advantages of due method, as well as to 
‘avoid the unpleasantness of abrubt discon- 

nexions, I have divided the subject into 
| distinct sections. 











A Canadian, in the Montreal Herald, 
descants upon the magnificence of his 
native land, in these lofty terms— 


“The remarkable and peculiar features | 


in Canadian scenery, like the mighty re- 
mains of Brahminical superstition in india, 
seldom fail of exciting a sensation of sub- 
limity from their magnitude. I allude to 
the vast lakes, which bear and in truth 


well claim the appellation of ‘fresh water | 


seas,’ from their almost boundless extent; 
and which spread out like so many inland 
oceans, bear on their expansive bosoms the 


means of commercial intercourse between |! 


two fertile and different territories. —The 
majestic rivers. now flowing on in their calm 


but lordly pride, now furiously dashing | 


down tremendous cataracts, or boiling, and 


foaming, and roaring on through terrific || sti j i 
rapids. The dark and westtion forests,||the em iepasne to wih on & Gat 


that extend for, I may say, thousands of | : ; 
miles through jegions inte which os phd se pe As her body is of a more deli- 


no mortal foot has ever penetrated 
the impervious immensity of which 


of their profound and gloomy recesses. 
“There are many scenes in Eu 
landscape, bearing a singular, I might say, 


a classical celebrity, that would meet with|! 


and be surpassed by th imi 

in this land of the Tenens ao a 
**Many of the least of our numerous cas- 

eades, would eclipse the far famed Tivoli, 

the resort and admiration of whole tribes 

of tourists and painters, And we have yal- 


yon i so the faculties of her mind are more refin- 


imagination ponders, it shrinks beck an ed, and her affections susceptible of more 


may at the dread idea formed of the secrets | 


ropean || provement and preservation of the happi- 


AN ESSAY 


| O4 THE 


| PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMEN. 


Uni equus virtuti, atque ejus amicis.—Horace. 


| 
|| Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue, 
| Dic. Quo. 





Sxctron I. 


courage. One writer,jin order to accommo- 
date his opinion on this point, has divided 


||courage into two species--active and pas- 


\sive. The former he assigns to man; the 


latter to woman. But, though woman is 
| celebrated for her patient endurance, her 
‘claim to the spirit of noble daring cannot 
be withstood. History mentions numerous 
instances in which females have evinced 
the greatest presence of mind, and display- 
led the most exalted heroism. Cleelia, Boa- 
|dicea, and Zenotia, with thousands of 
| others, stand as unimpeachable signcts to 
| the title of their sex to active courage. 

A better distinction, however, than the 
one just quoted, may be made by using the 
terms, offensive and defensive. To say that 

woman is possessed of courage adequate 
'to the exercise of the means of defence, 
would be appropriate, and would satisfy 
‘her claims on either the active or passive 
species of this property. 

But woman in her proper character, is 
seldom called to the exertion of courage. 








Purpose designed to be fulfilled by her |\in consequence of walking the more se- 

creation. || questered paths of life, she is not so ex- 
In discussing the proper character of) posed to danger as man; yet general expe- 
|, woman, we must first enquire into the pur-| rience proves that, when there is an una- 
pose designed to be fulfilled by her crea-|| voidable occasion for courageous effort, 
jtion. This we dsicover in the words of||she exhibits unconquerable firmness, re- 
ner Creator, by whom she was pronounced | markable self-possession, and a spirit suffi- 


| 
| 











she was to bea help-meet for man may be | 
learned by reflecting on the natural con- 


ithe employments to which she is best 
|, cate construction than the body of a man, 
| exquisite emotions than they are in man. 


The lighter employments of life, therefore; 
|comprising the duties essential to the im- 





ness of the domestic and social circles, are 
circumscribed in her sphere of action. | 
** All she has to do in this world,” says| 
| Steele, “is contained within the duties of 
- daughter, a sister, a wife, and a mother.” 
| In a cheerful assiduity to act in accordance 
| with the demands of her situation, she dis- 
plays the beauty of her peculiar qualifica- 








‘a help-meet for man.” In what manner | eye | venturesome and persevering for 


|the adoption and prosecution of any pru- 
ident measures. To assert her timidity, 
therefore, on account of the predominance 
of her tenderness, or the comparatively few 
manifestations of active courage, is, to 
speak in the lowest degree of truth, ex- 
tremely frivolous. 

For patient submission to necessity, how- 
ever, woman has been more especially dis- 
tinguished; yet there are many who declare 
her incapable even of this. Such a decla- 
ration demonstrates the short-sightedness 
and consequent ignorance of its author. 
True it is, that, when her path is unex- 
pectedly and unalterably obstructed—when 
the opening blossoms of hope are suddenly 
blighted—-woman yields to a - of feeling 
not so commonly manifested in man; but 
by continuing our observations, we 
that in this way she obtains almost instanta- 
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neous relief, and then there is a sudden ele-| 
vation of soul--a holy composure—a sub- 
lime resignation to the circumstances of her 
situation. 

How completely is woman adapted to} 
the station she was designed to occupy!! 





! 
| 


of Milton, with 





In rity, she is mild and-u gs 
at ir br is never so perfect as when) 
she has an opportunity of affording relief, 
to the destitute, or of enhancing the hap-| 

iness of those who more especially claim | 
~< affection and care. If the clouds of! 
adversity settle on her home, her mind is| 
collected and tranquil, and she proves the | 
chief comforter of those who, in the sun-| 
shine of fortune, were so fond of arrogating | 
the superiority in courage. Thousands | 
have been the instances in which a wife, | 
while her husband has bowed in agony and 
despair to the fate that prostrated his hopes, 
has warmed his heart with new life, by her | 
ardent sympathy and cheerful temper; has_ 
inspired him with new life by her wisely | 
formed expedients; and prompted him, by | 
her devotion to his interests, to successful 
exertion. The amiable and winning soft-| 
ness of disposition peculiar to woman; the | 
nice discernment, fine taste, and sprightly 
imagination, which she constantly oo nd 
the tness and attractive beauty of her 
form; all unite to produce admiration of 
the wisdom that so perfectly fitted her for | 
her proper sphere of action. Adam has! 
been represented as sighing, even in Eden, | 
because, while all the lower animals were | 
mated, he.could find no suitable com- 
panion. 

“ For man, while bliss and beauty reign'd around, 

For man alone, no fellowship was found.” 


The poet® here quoted, having describ- 
ed the creation of Eve, thus concludes: 


“ Then tun’d thro’ all the chords supremely sweet, 
Exulting nature found her lyre complete, . 
And from the key of each harmonious sphere, 
Struck music worthy of her Maker's ear!” 


To these we may appropriately add the 
well-known lines of Campbell— 


* The world was sad!—the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d—till woman smil'd!” 





While considering the admirable adapta- 
tion of woman to the station designed for | 
her occupancy, we noticed the lightness 
and attractive beauty of her form. Her 
body is so moulded as to be in perfect con- 
geniality with the softness and tenderness 
characteristic of her mind. An attentive | 
observer of the works of nature will al-| 
ways discover in things connected a beauti- | 
ful fitness for each other. Flowers do not 
flourish on rocks; neither is the peculiar’ 
gentleness of woman's soul combined with 
a frame inflexible as man’s. The body of | 
man is properly calculated for great exer- 
tions; it is significant of the ambitious and 
enterprising nature of his soul. Man may | 
bura with the love of glory—he may buckle | 
on his armour and provoke the shafts of 
death ; but woman should glide through | 
her bloomy seclusion in the white robes of | 
innocence, or administer, as pity’s angel, to| 
the relief of the wounded soldier, who is 


of slaughter. The 

form, however, while it designates the na-| 
ture of her suitable employments, is also 
wholly consistent with a state of the most) 


“ Rigid looks of chaste austerity, 
And noble grace, that dash brute violence, 
With sudden adoration and blank awe!” 
Ss: 
(Ssctiow II. in our next.) 





THE SEPARATION. 


* Loreque l'on aime comme il faut, 
Le moindre eloignement nous tue; 
Et ce, dont on cherit la vue, 
Ne revient jamais aseex tot.’ 


He's gone, dear Fanny—gone at last— 
We've said good-bye—and all is over; 
*Twas a gay dream—but it is past— 
Next Tuesday he will sail from Dover. 
* Well! gentle waves be round his prow! 
But fear and prayer alike are idle; 
Al! .who shall fill my album now? 
And who shall hold my pony’s bridle? 


Last night he left us after tea;— 

I never thought he'd leave us—never; 
He was so pleasant, wasn't he ? 

Papa, too, said he was so clever. 


I know ‘twas wrong— "twas very wrong, 
To listen to his wild romancing; 
Last night I danced with him too long— 
One's always giddy after dancing. 
But when he begg'd me so to sing, 
And when he sigh’d, and ask’d me, would 1? 
And when he took my turquoise ting,— 
I'm sure I could not help it, could I? 


He’s gone—and other lips may weave 

A stronger spell than mine to bind him; 
But bid him, if he loves me, leave 

Those rhymes he made me love, behind him: 
Tell him'I know those wayward strings 

Not always sound to mirthful measures; 
But sighs are sometimes pleasant things, 

And tears from those we love are treasures. 


Tell him to leave off drinking wine; 

Tell him to break himself of smoking; 
Tell him to go to bed at nine— 

His hours are really quite provoking: 
Tell him I hope he won't get fat; 

Tell him to act with due reflection; 
Tell him to wear a broad-leafed hat, 

Or else he'll ruin his complexion. 


Tell him I am so ill to-day, 
Perhaps to-morrow I'll be better; 
Tell him before he goes away, 
To write me a consoling letter: 
Tell him to send me down that song 
He said he loved the best of any— 
Tell him I'm sure I cau’t live long, 
And bid him love me—won't you, Fanny! 








(From Blackwood's Megazine for January.} 


THE LAST OF THE MOYSTONS. 


Oh what a look? 
Oh what a ruthful steadfast look methought 
He fixed upon my face!—My dying hour 
Must pass ere I forget it. Old Play. 





written memorial of his guilt and sufferings 
in the hands of his executor, who had been 
his tutor and was his only friend; by this 
perfect health. Still, she would have been || gentleman it was commun.cated to the Rev. 
open to innumerable insults, if, with her in- || author of a work which it is impossible to 


provided with an equivalent for a defence. 
But Goodness presided at her birth, and, 
| therefore, she was endowed with a dignity 
‘and sacredness which are almost univer- || .y 
|sally inviolable; or, in the emphatic words 


The following narrative of crime and re- 
tribution; strange as the declaration may 
appear, is strictly true, and many now in 
borne to her dwelling-place from the field | existence know it to be se. It is given in the 

Tchtnese of woman’s | words of the miserable writer who left this 


ed for the world. The name of Moyston is, 
for obvious reasons, a substituted one. 
‘Surrounded with every blessing which 
istence can afford; possessing prospects 
of a brilliant, nay, almost unrivalled, na- 
|ture; few entered this chequered scene of 
| being with greater advantages than myself. 
| It is true,that the lapse ofa few short years 
| made me an unconscious orphan, But by 
,a kind and watchful guardian and his sis- 
iter, who had been my mother’s early friend, 
| their place was most affectionately suppli- 
jed; and of such a brother as I possessed, 
| few could boast. He was eighteen months 
| older than myself, and though in our pur- 
suits and tastes, and turns of thought, an 
essential difference was perceptible, we 
were warmly and devotedly attached. A- 
lone in the world, we clung to each other 
with an intensity of affection which or- 
phans only can feel. Iwill describe him— 
though it cost me a bitter pang. More se- 
| date; more reflecting; more refined & high- 
| ly cultivated than myself, witha mind slight- 
ly tinged with melancholy, and deeply but 
unaffectedly impressed by the great truths 
of religion, he exhibited a character remar- 
| kable for mental energy, when excited, but 
| which took rare and sparing interest in or- 
|dinary occurrences. But in despite ofan air 
of pensive gravity and reserve, unusual in 
jone so happily circumstanced, there were 
jfew who were more generally and deser- 
| vedly beloved than the young Sir Walter 
Moyston, of Mountsfield. 

**My brother was about twenty, and I had 
just quitted Oxford, when an addition was 
| made to our neighborhood in the person of 
}a Mrs. De Courcey. She was the widow of 
la very gallant officer; and the bravery of 
jher husband—and the circumstance of his 
jloss reducing her from comfort and inde- 
| pendence, to the lowest retirement and the 
scantiest pittance, added to her own noble 
| descent and very superior manners, excited 
|& very powerful interest in her favour, and 
she was generally courted on her appear- 
jance amongst us. Yet, amidst it all, she 
| was a cold, calculating, mercenary being; 
an adept in intrigue, and a heartless man- 
“naw 
} 
| 














In a word, she was a woman of the world; 
}and could contrive, at will, to make vice 
appear virtue, and art seem innocence. She 
was accompanied by her daughter, whom 
|to see and love—to love against hope, a- 
i gainst reason—to love with all the jealousy 
|| and despondency of a youthful heart—with 
|all the intensity and devotion of a first af- 
} fection—was very speedily mine. I say to 
| love against hope, against reason, for I dis- 
| covered but toe soon, that Adela’s beauty, 
her innocence, her misfortunes, and the air 
| of cheerful resignation with which she sub- 
|mitted to their pressure, had made a pow- 
erful and permanent impression on my 
| brother’s heart. I saw that I had no chance. 
| And yet Adela’s return to her lover’s pas- 
|sion was cold and faint in the extreme.— 
|Living in his immediate neighborhood— 
hearing, hour by hour, of his unbounded 
benevolence, his unaffected piety, his hu- 
mility, his disinterestedness—she respected, 
|}she esteemed—but no, she never loved 
him. To her mother his wealth, his rank, 
his generous, easy temper were irresisti- 
ble. Mrs. De Courcey smiled upon his 
suit. 1 was a bankruptin affection from 
that very hour! For the first time I now felt 
that I was a younger brother; for the first 
time my heart swelled with envy &animosity 





feriority of strength, she had been left un- || read without delight and edification, ‘*The towards the unsuspecting Walter: for the 


* Montgomery—“ World before the flood.” 


Living and the Dead.” 


No confidence is | first time | regarded, with feelings of satis- 


violated by the disclosure, as it was intend- || faction, his slender form and sickly habit, 
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— as — 


treasured up the passing indications of deli- 
cacy of constitution, and calculated—yea, 
actually calculated, whether it was not pos- 
sible | might survive him. And then bet- 


ter feelings would return, and I would op- | 


pose to those bageful, but evanescent emo- 
tions, my own purity of intention and _ rec- 
titude of heart! 

“Preparations for the marriage were in 
progress. Instructions had been issued for 
the settlements; and the ceremony stood 
fixed for the day on which my brother 


should attain his majority. The feelings of | 


my mind strangely harmonized with the 
season of the year. It was far advanced in 
autumn; the trees were almost stripped of 
their foliage; the dew lay thick upon the 
grass; the landscape was entirely shroud- 
ed with-vapour, excepting where a solitary 
sunbeam seemed to struggle with the mist; 


the woods were silent; and not a single) 
sign of life enlivened the monotony of the | 
scene, save where the dusky livery of a) 


huge old fir was contrasted by tlre brilliant 
berries of the mountain ash. It was nature 


H was pressed to doso, but replied—they | very few, appeared on examination, deser- 
| were the only words of truth that passed |'ving cr necessitous. And the blessings 
my lips for many years—that “my feelings) which these invoked on my head seemed, 
| would not allow me.” | to my distempered imagination, expres- 

“Within two years Adela was mine. || sions of the bitterest derision,and the heart- 

| “L had now realized the widest wish of (felt aspirations which they uttered, ‘that 
my heart. Sin [had committed—aggrava- |[ might never know what sorrow was,” 
ted—heinous—overwhelming. I had earn- i seemed the exultation of a fiend that mock- 
ed—fairly earned its wages. Fortune was |ed at my calamity and laughed at my des- 
mine. Rank wasmine. The being! had | pair. 
so long and so hopelessly loved, was mine.|| Months | had continued in this feverish 
There was no living creature to dispute my || state of being, when an incident oceurred 
will or controul my wishes. Perhaps it may |/ which diverted the current of my thoughts, 
be asked, was | happy? Happy! From the | and had afterwardsa very material influence 
, very day my brother died, 1 never knew |upon my destiny. In one of my solitary 

the meaning of the term. Soon—very soon | rambles through the Park, I founda little 
| —retribution overtook me. The Almighty | boy, cold, hungry, almost destitute of cloth- 
| visited me early with his chastisements. ling, watching, with the most affectionate 
| was passionately fond of children. ‘There || solicitude, and weeping over a dying moth- 
|were other reasons which rendered an She was a soldier’s wife, who, having 
|| earnest and importunate in this petition. 1)/ lost her husband, was returning to her na- 
was the last of my race. The name of |tive village, when disease and want had ar 

Moyston so nobly descended—the title |/rested her progress, She was indeed, has- 

of no recent creation—would die with me. ||tening to her final home. _Her little com- 

|| The extensive domains would, in that case, |! panion, I may say comforter, was a manly- 





in her sepulchre, i enrich afamily who had already aggrandi-| 
“ My brother challenged me to a walk.— || zed themselves at our expense, and whose 
Ona morning cheerless and gloomy as that | very mention was hateful to me. For these 
which I have been describing: [ was sure | powerful reasons, independent of my pas- 
the invitation contemplated some particu- | sivnate attachment to infancy, | was anx- 
lar object. Nor was I mistaken. He an- |ious beyond description for a living repre- 
nounced to me, in form, his intended mar-| sentatwe. Years rolled on. 1 was child- 
riage—spoke to me most confidentially, | less! 
most unreservedly—unfolded all his plans | ‘Conscience gradually resumed her 
for the present, his prospects for the future ||sway. The figure of my drowning broth- 
—apprised me, in the most delicate terms, | er pursued me like a shadow. Night and 
of the addition which he had deemed it || day, at home and abroad, in society and in 
right to make to ew brother's por- | solitude, his image stood before me. My 
tion—and again, and again assured me that | health began to show symptoms of decay. 
neither time nor circumstances could effect || Medical science was resorted to. My at- 
the slightest diminution in his love. |, tendants pronounced mé nervous—hypro- 
“Engaged in earnest conversation, we || condrical; recommended change of air—ot 


jlooking boy of five years old, with a face 
which had, without exception, the finest, 
the softest, sweetest expression I ever saw. 
He was sitting by her side with a look of 
childish, helpless anguish; and the tone in 
which his little clear voice murmured, 
‘Don’t cry mother, don’t cry,’ as he wiped 
the damps of death from her brow, touch- 
ed, a heart, cold, churlish, and insensible 
as mine. 

“She was carefully removed to the house. 
Every remedy that expense could suggest, 
every comfort that wealth could procure, 
was afforded her. It availed but little.— 
Death would not be cheated of his prey; 
and his approach became hourly more per- 
ceptible. The little mourner watched ev- 


had reached a ravine in the grounds. It |scene; hurried me off to Brighton, toj/ery turn of her disorder with a glistening 


wasa spot sad and solitary; but wild and), Cheltenham; and prescribed ‘tonic medi- 
icturesque in the extreme. Ivy mantled | cine and nutricious diet!” 
its sides in sume places: and in others oaks || “Pshaw! I despised their prognostics. 1 
and holly bushes, whose roots found nour-| laughed to scorn their self-sufficient igno- 
jshment in the crevices of the rock, exclu-|/ rance, and the confidence with which they 
dled the light of day, aid half concealed the | boasted of their ability tocure. My malady 
torrent which foamed below. The weep- | was beyond their art; and I knew it. My 
ing willow and the mournful cypress waved || symptoms were a wounded conscience; my 
o’er its waters. Ata little distance lower) sufferings arose from the anguish of re- 
down the stream—now brawling and foam- || morse; my feverish days and restless nights 
ing in hasty current, now whirling in deep} had their origin in those bitter feelings of | 
and circular eddies—was joined by a slug-| self-reproach, which, like the vulture of| 
gish and slumbering rivulet, and became a) Prometheus, preyed unceasing, upon my | 
very considerable sheet of water, Its depth | vitals, and were but too lively an emblem 
even atthe side,was upwards of fifteen feet. of the worm that never dies, 
“Heedlessly loitering on the brink, and) After a melancholy sojourn at Malvern, 
inting to some recent improvements, my || Harrowgate, Buxton, and half a dozen oth- 
prother faltered and fell into the flood. The | er places sacred to folly and fashion, I re- 
slightest motion on my part would have) turned to Mountsfield, with a decided in-| 








|eye and quivering lip, sat hour after hour 
with his little hand claspéd in her’s—and 
when the last struggle came on, and we for- 
cibly excluded him from the chamber, he 
fixed himself on the step outside the door, 
inquired in faltering accents of ali who en- 
tered or quitted the apaitment, and as each 
reply became more and more hopeless than 
the former, wept in silence. When we told 
him of his poor mother’s death. he refused 
‘food. No delicacy we could offer could 
|tempt his appetite. He sat by the coffinin 
his childish sorrow, and mourned as one that 
| would not be comforted.” 

| Our limits here oblige us to give the sub- 
| stance of some pages of the narrative in- 
| stead of following the original. The friend- 
jless orphan of the widow is reared with the 
'fondest care, and the holy work of charity 





saved him; the least effort, without incur-|/ crease of malady. It had now reached such | for a time beguiles, the sufferings of the un- 
ring any danger to myself, would have been | a height, that I was unable to encounter a| happy man; the youth, however, is remo- 
sufficient to avert his fate; the very sap-) human eye. Sleep forsook me. That ved for the purpose of education, and they 

ling which lay onthe grass beside me, had | clear, sweet, soft voice forever rung in my return with accumulated violence. He had 
t been guided to his grasp, would have ears. I heard it above the swell of the fhitherto found comfort and even consola- 
drawn him to the brink. 1 stood motion- | pealing organ: above the waves of the ocean tion in the midst of his wretchedness, in his 
less! ‘The feelings of a fiend rushed upon | as they rolled in thunder on the shore; in/Jattendance at divine worship: this last so- 


me and prevailed, 
euegpled manfully with the torrent. 1 saw | day, in the song, in the dance: go where I! 
his almost black with agony. Icaught would, still an invisible monitor sounded in} 


Twice he rose and | the silence of midnight, in the glare of noon-jilace was about to be wrested from him.— 


The narrative proceeds: 
“This interval of enjoyment was not long 


his eye fixed full upon me with an expres-| my ears—“Henry, dear Henry, save me, |) permitted me. One Easter Sunday—I have 


sion of anxiety, of entreaty, of reproach, | save me!” 
and despair, which impending dissolution'| “I endeavored to soothe my wounded! 
only could convey. A convulsive cry es-| spirits by acts of unbounded charity. 1 
caped him. It was repeated in a deeper,| would fain have bribed Heaven by acts of 
wilder tone. A sudden plunge was heard, the most extensive benevolence. To the 
there was stillness around me—it was the/|/ needy, the suffering, the aged, and the de- 
stillness of death. |ceased, I dispensed my wealth liberally, 

“I returned to the house by a long and | largely. Alas! light were it would, it 
circuitous route; and immediately on reach-|| seemed followed by acurse! The objects 


a vivid recollection of the time, and p 

and circumstances, as though it had been 
an affair of yesterday, I chanced to catch 
Mr. Alleyne’s eye resting upon me as he 
slowly read in his deep solemn tones— 
Thou shalt dono murder. 1 was instantly 
unnerved. I could detect a deeper, gra- 
ver modulation—could trace in his pene- 
i trating eye a peculiar expression—a point 
and severity in his generally mild and gen- 











ing it, gave the alarm. His body was found || of my bounty proved unworthy or ungrate- 
an hour afterwards. I didnot see it. 1)| ful, or impestors, or importunate. Few, 





* 


tle manner. He suspected me! Did he 
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was at church for the last time. 


**My malady now returned with tenfold 
violence. I was unable to bear'the pre- 
sence even of my ownservants. I insisted , 
upon their never presuming to look at me 
as they waited at dinner—upon their eye | 
constantly and invariably shunning mine. 
‘Iwill not,’ said I, with the tone and ges-) 
ture of a madman, ‘be bearded by menials 
in my own hall.’ ‘But consider, my love, 
said Lady Moyston, ‘the endless, the un-| 
accountable constructions which such a) 
command? would bear.’ ‘No matter, said J, 
with increasing vehemence, ‘I will be obey- | 
ed.’ ‘Certainly, Henry,’ was Adela’s mild | 

reply. ‘Certainly—your will, you know, is 
ever mine. Suppose, then, we dispense 
with their attendance altogether; | myself,’ | 
~said she, with her own sweet smile, ‘will 
waitupon you. Will you accept of me for 
acupbearer.’ The idea pleased me. i a-| 
dopted it. But after a while I Had the mis-| 
ery of perceiving that even Adela’s pre-| 
sence wasa painful restraint upon me. I) 
dining alone. She struggled | 

with her tears and acquiesced. 
**Marcius, for soI had named the little | 
orphan, was now eighteen. In him I fan- | 
cied I should find an ample recompense for, 
the bitter disappointment, vexation, and | 
chagrin, which had attended all my former 
schemes of benevolence. Oh he did pro-| 
mise fair! In attainments, in disposition, in| 
person, and in manner, he was all that | 
could wish. Hourly did I congratulate my-| 


dare? I would brave him! I could not. 1 
} 


|, teem. 


||of your life make amends for the misery 


= 





[=== 
lections of one who wes for many years so | A few hours, and I enter upon a world 
|very dear to me. Thou wilt find, Adela, || of spirits. God af compass'on, pity me. 
\that in my testamentary dispositions thou || The victim of impulse; the slave of ill-reg- 
art not forgotten; and may’st thou be for-|| ulated passion; guilty, debased, and degra- 
given at the bar of Heaven as fully as 1 for-') ded as! am—QO, remember that for me, yes 
give thee now! | even for me, a Saviour died! , 
| copy herlast letter. It reached mea _‘*Mountsfield, Friday Evening, Feb. 10, 
few hours after her departure. ‘It is but), 1802.” 
justice to herself that 1 should give it. i| 
| “**T» Sir Henry Moysion: 
* 4 have left you forever. For years I 
jhave been laboring under the agonizing 
conviction that I no longer possessed your 
confidence. In vain have I scrutinized my 
conduct to see whether I had — in — 
or affection. I cannot discover, and you wil “1, __ YW . . . 
not point out, how I have forfeited your es- ||. oe " ~— —, a =o 
I can struggle with it no longer. | meee > pepe arity: ~~ ae now, 0S 
| Your coldness, your indifference, your cru- || haply it was in olden time, that patient 
lel neglect have cut me tothe soul. But) merit” is brought forth from seclusion, to 
| farewell! I have taken nothing with me enjoy, what it blushes to receive, its just 
but what was strictly my own. The pit- award of praise. Ah! a happier sun has 
‘tance which 1 inherited from my poor risen upon the world, and its heat is so 
|mother, and a few articles of personal pro- universally spread abroad, that to live in it 


} y, de aving b hers, er 
Pers ene anteeelt. ‘My nothing is necessary but to st: p forth from 
the shadowy recesses of obscurity with be- 


jewels, my wardrobe, my valuables of eve- 
coming boldness, This may be illustrated 
by a glance at a few of the “signs of the 


jry description, I have left behind. Tothem , 

i felt [ had no claim. May the future years 
times” in this our beloved city. Here, for 
instance, is a poor mechanic: His work is 


of the first order; his prices are moderate ; 
his rent is low; his family small; and yet, 
with all industry and economy, it is impos- 
sible for him to achieve the “ consumma- 
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|which has embittered the past. Yet re- 
| member when left at liberty by dvorce to 
|make another choice, that domestic happi- 
ness must be found in domestic confidence. 
Aveta.” 
Wake whenl 
The silent and 


“J could not sleep alone. 











ae jwould it was in agony. 
t n . 4 s 1} ~ 4 : 
ebay —s — >» seer gloomy ravine was continually before me. 
ch originalit eeind Par eharacter, | | heard the roar of the torrent at a distance 
pent ie nent — a + ret oa ae he || the sullen splash of the water as he sunk 
his thoughts anced Mee pte — a ' forever—saw the supplicating agony of his 
L felt 2 4 otis shadindaal him) countenance as he struggled with his fate 
: na: ov my Mk - aan ene —caught the echo of his last convulsive 
pid om “pert b "The nha, illustra- |! shriek of ‘help’; could count the bubbles as 
cubeuide died: ~ es ; had L aes weed the air escaped from his lungs, and rose to 
: inring Crum’ Aad captivated his || te surface of the water. 
young and ardent temperament; and I, un- “Hubert my no valet, occupied my 
willing to thwart his choice, interested my- || dressing-room. I must, in my sleep, have 
selfin procuring him a commission. 1 was bateaved my secret; ana he, w i by may 
" . De a = ’ . . ? 
oe The ohh oe = _ ee agony, overheard and understood me! Be 
Fryar suppor gonial tat may peaiy and ite id he 
’ : » |make me feel his power. 
was admitted and acknowledged: and after || ever escaped hime he was silent as the 
a little delay, I received a letter acquaint- || Ry ws eg . 
age on that an fr coming heap q foot || erate? but his insolent air, his arrogant 
§ vamgacy . 00) ||manner, soon gave me to understand the 
— yf apeacaner S Sa ~ a” || knowledge he had acquired: and from that 
ec yself e ‘o the interview, 1 | . <ae ay 
pe eo me a > hear the gratifying || eee aa eee oe 
intelli 5 y'"8|\ dom over me which has crushed me to the 
intel arma He came not. Another mes-|! gust. [dreaded him. Uhatedhim. Jda- 
mm. red ny eee: There hart an un- || -ed not to command him. And in the midst of 
Ta Hesitation—an embarrass || iyxury—in my own almost princely man- 
ment Loud eter underaard nor tle on~-with arn not any cold ea 
' ; at)! and a retinue few could boast—J felt what 
Mr. Beresford was no where to be found. || it was tobe a SLAVE. fi 
After an interval, I learnt that he had quit- | “The blow has been struck! 
ted Mountsfield immediately after break- 


fast—and, at last, that Lady Moyston hadac- | ye rt?s increasing insolence of manner, and 
com, him! My cup of sorrow WaS|lirritated by disease, I ventured to repri- 
now filled tothe brim. The curse of a || mand him sharply, and to hint, that were 
justly offended God was tracking my foot- || he to obtain his deserts, it would be a free 
steps. His wrath had overruled my daring || pasage from Mountsfield. ‘If every one 
project—crushed my proudest hopes. The got his due, where would you be? here 
only beings that loved me, that cared for| was a gibbet in my country, twenty years 


me, had abandoned me to my fate. It was! since, stood quite close tomy mother’s cot- 


*,* | 
now to struggle alone, unpitied, and un- | tage; it was that of a man who was hung, 


heeded into my grave. || for the murder of his only brother!’ I fell 
**She left me; but I will not blame her. back in my chair, covered with blood. 
Kind, light-hearted, affectionate being, how || had ruptured a blood vessel. 
could I expect she would love one so|| “lam thankful I have been spared to 
gloomy, so churlish, so selfish, and misan- complete my narrative. To conclude it ! 
thropic as myself? No, no, I will not||bave written till midnight. The wind 
blame her. I deserved her not. Standing || whistled wildly around me. Hark again— 
on the brink of eternity I will permit no un- ||it comes borne upon the blast. ‘Henry, 
kind feeling to mingle with my last recol- dear Henry, save me—save me! - 





Two days 


. hi ee eee - 


a : ~ . -< ~ 


t i i sign! 
Not a syilable | who was a wild, unsteady, foppish lad, and 


||since unable to submit any longer to Hu- || 


|by these articles? 


| 
| 





| 


tion devoutly to be wished,” viz.: a decent 
livelihood, ‘*Is it possible?” says one! 
**surely the trade must be overstocked ; 
for, if this were not the case, these quali- 
fications would certainly ensure, at least, 
a comfortable maintenance.” Not so; you 
do not understand the cause of our city me- 
chanic’s prosperity—his shopeis not in 
Chesnut-Street; his windows are notin the 
present fashion; it is at least ten yearssince 
his front has been painted, and he has not 
been able to purchase a large gold-lettered 
This poor fellow had an apprentice 


acquired only half a knowledge of his busi- 
ness, His purse is now filled to bursting; 
while his poor master remains a drudge. 
How is this? Oh! he was a “ neck or no- 
thing”? gentlemen, made the necessary 
dash, and succeeded admirably from the 
very first day that he opened his beautiful 
windows. ‘Thus it is now with all occupa- 
tions. There is no more dashing to pieces; 
but he who dashes most fares best. The 
stores of our popular tradesmen, like the 
orchard trees, blossom every spring ; and 
these blossoms are always followed by 
fruit. 

But we must allude to newspapers be- 
fore we conclude these remarks. What is 
the general claim to popularity held forth 
One would answer, a 
respectable appearance, and excellent and 
diversified literary matter—communications 
that embody sound sense, moral principles, 
interest and animation, and selections that 
display just taste. Ob, no! There must 
be a great deal of light stuff, literary frip- 


|| pery, anecdote, epigram, charade, ke. ke. 


and then a great deal of sel/-praise, which, 
contrary to the old adage, is now a great 
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recommendation. And then add to this|'mon-peel, lavender, and orange-flower, of 


self-praise of the present, a large quantity | 


of promises of better—much better fer 


the future. 

As, however, we have already occupied 
more room on this subject than we at first 
intended, we will. here end; only asking 
our patrons whether our paper does not 


The Bible—Nothing can be half so de-| 


lightful to a reflecting mind, as, after a/ 
weary day of toil, to turn over the pages of 
the Bible. At home, secluded from the 
bustling world, in peace and quiet, how) 
does the soul kindle and glow, while it lis-| 
tensto the voice of faith, telling of climes 
of perfect bliss, far from the reach of un- 
happiness. Man, unaided by aught but 
reason, trembles while he muses on his con- 
dition. Ignorant of his origin; ignorant of 
his destiny; ignorant of his chief good; ig- 
norant of acreator; ignorant of every thing 
calculated to cheer or even satisfy his) 
mind ;—he feels himself surrounded and 
lost in the blackness of darkness. * But 
when he obtains the knowledge revealed 
in the Bible, there is an instantaneous van- 
ishing of even the slightest shade; and full 
and glorious bursts around him the sun- 
shine. uf heaven—the effulgence of eterni- 
ty. His origin, his destiny, his chief good, 
a creator—every thing is clear snd plain in 
his mind; and nota single circumstance can 
occur, but he is prepared to meet it—if ad- 
verse, with resignation ; if prosperous, with 
thankfulness—and all, with glorious hope. 











Association of ideas.—One day last sum- 
mer we were sitting at a front window, 
when there came by a Greek, in national 
costume—blue cloak, turban, sash, &c. A 
number of boys were playing at the cor- 
ner, and one of them being struck with the 
Greek’s appearance, and mistaking him for 


a Jew, cried out “ There goes asynagogue!” 
VIRGIL’S TOMB. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
Benea‘h the shelter of a mighty hill, 
Whose marble peaks were garlanded with vine, 
And musical with many a sunny rill, 
That thro’ its purple clustered shades did twine, 
Bright as a summer serpent’s golden spine, 
Leaned a low temple, in the sweet, gray gloom, 
Hoary with moss, like age in calm decline, 
With, here and there, a rose's lingering bloom, 


Wreathed loving round its brow—that temple is a 
tomb! 


There sleeps the Mantuan! There the subtlest hand 

That ever wakened Passions lyre, is laid. 

Oh! Master genius of thy glorious land! 

When—when shall Italy her tresses braid 
With the bright flowers that round thy forehead 

: played? 

When flash to heaven the ancient sword of Rome? 
Come from thy rest, and call her, mighty shade? 
No! Vice, the worm, has fed upon her bloom! 
Look not upon the slave; sleep, Virgil, in thy tomb! 





Dr. Granville, in his recent bodk on 
Russia, gree the following receipt for 
makin de Cologne, which was written 
when he was at Cologne: 


‘each one ounce; essence of cinnamon, half 
an ounce; spirit of rosemary, and of the 
spirituous water of melisse, of each fifteen 
ounces; strong alcohol, seven pints and a 
half. Mix the whole together, afd let the 
mixture stand for the space of a fortnight ; 
after which introduce it into a glass retort, 
the body of which is immersed into boiling 
| water, contained in a vessel placed over a 
lamp, while the beak is introduced into a 
large glass reservair well luted. By keep- 
|ing the water to the boiling point, the mix- 
| ture in the retort will distil over into the re- 
| ceiver, which should be covered over with 
wet cloths. In this manner will be obtain- 
ed pure Eau de Cologne.” 


| 





A LETTER OF ADVICE, 
From Miss M. Tat Padua, to Miss A. V. 


wn London. 


You tell me you're promised a lover, 
My own Araminta, next week ; 
Why cannot my fancy diseover 
The hue of his coat and his cheek? 
Alas! if he look like another, 
A vicar, a banker, a beau, 
Be deaf to your father and mother, 
My owa Araminta, say ‘ No!” 
If he ever sets foot in the city, 
Among the stock-brokers and Jews, . 
If he has not a heart full of pity, 
If he don’t stand six feet in his shoes, ° 
If his lips are not redder than roses, 
If his hands are not whiter than’ snow, 
If he has not the model of noses, 
My own Araminta, say ‘ No!’ 


If he speaks of a tax or a duty, 
If he does not look grand on his knees, 
If he’s blind to a landscape of beauty, 
Hills, valleys, rocks, waters, and trees, 
If he doats not on desolate towers, 
If he likes not to hear the blast blow, 
If he knows not the language of flowers, 
My own Araminta say ‘ No!’ 


He must walk like a God of old story, 
Come down from the home of his rest; 
He myst smile like the sun in his glory, 
On the buds he loves ever the best; 
And oh, from its ivory portal 
Like music his soft speech must flow! 
If he speak, smile, or walk like a mortal,— 
My own Araminta, say ‘ No!’ 
Don't listen to tales of his bounty, 
Don’t car what they tell of his birth, 
Don't look at his seat in the country, 
Don't caleulate what he is worth; 
But give him a theme to write verse on, 
And see if he turns out his toe: 
If he’s only an excellent person,— 
My own Araminta say ‘ No!’ 
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ties, that there is no question but the strong arm of 
the law will be speedily placed in requisition, to put 
them down, notwithstanding the able editors of the 
Morning Courier believe that as far as they have 
seen or heard, masquerades have been the cause of 
no evil, having been carefully and properly managed. 
They do observe however that there is-danger of 
their spreading too far,and being given at improper 
places. 

It will be seen by the report of the com- 
mon council, that it was determined to make 
application to the legislature for a law pro* 
i hibiting these entertainments. There seem- 
‘ed to be, and we confess we, are gratified 
by it, but one- mind in the boardyas to the 
propriety of putting down this new and 
noxious species of amusement. The 
question was, as to the power of the b 
in reaching the case without any law. 
Where there was any douft, it was wise to 
take the sure course, and apply to the le- 
gislature. Meantime, this decisive opini 
of the common council will, wé trust, have 
all the effett of a positive enactment, upon 
those, at least, who re not merely the 
letter of a law, but the spirit and purpose 
in which it is enacted. Two masquerades 
are now advertised for next week; and un- 


ing, the absence of itory regulations, 
twenty may follow—if at one theatre, then 
at another; and.if at the theatres, then at 
dancing-rooms—and so through all places 
and classes. The experience of this sort 
of amusement in Europe- has long since 
proved that it contributes not at all to the 
gratification of refined or well —- 
taste, and that it leads infallibly to li 

and disorder. We rejoice, therefore, that 
it is not to be naturalized among us. 








That time and labour are worse than 
uselesg which have been spent in laying P 
treasures of false knowledge, which it wi 
one day be necessary. to unlearn, and in 
storing up mistaken ideas, which we must 
hereafter remember to forget. Timotheus 
always demanded a double fee from those 
pupils who had been instructed by others; 
for in this case he had not only to plant, 
but to root out. 











TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ The Young Victim,” an original tale by ‘* B,’ 
shall appear in our next. 

“ Mabel,” on the “ Force of Habit,” “ Amyntor,” 
and “ Rodmond,” are r d, and shall be duly at- 
tended to. 

The Essays on “ The Proper Character of Wo- 
man,” the publication of which is commenced this 
week, and will be continued in future numbers, we 
feel gratified in weleoming to our col The 
writer is fayourably known to the reading public, 
and we are convinced possesses the ability to do 











» justice to the subject he has undertaken, 





On idering the ion of our fair 
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pondent, ‘ Clarisse,’ and the circumstances of 
the case, it my be preferable, perhaps, te postpone 





C7 Agents who have received payments on ac- 
count of the Ladies’ Literary Port Folio, or who 
have made themselves responsible for subscriptions 
to this paper, will please make their remittances at 
as early a period as may be convenient. Fifteen 
weeks have already elapsed since subscriptions, ac- 
cording to our terms, became due. Remittances 
may be made by mail at our risk. 








Omission.—The following paragraph from the 
New York American, should have accompanied the 
article on Masquerades, inserted last week. We 
observe in our New York papers advertisements for 
several of those popular and faseinating exhibitions, 
in addition to those mentioned in our former notice. 





“Take of the essence of bergamot, le- 


They are becoming so frequent, and are looked up- 
on with such suspicious eyes by the Jocal authori- 


its publication for the present, and keepthe eandi- 
dates for matrimony a while longer in the perplex- 
ing suspense of “ single blessedness.” 

— ——— 








Mr. Williash T. Wolfe, to Miss Mary, daughter of 
John Kern.—J. Newlin to Miss Sarah Ann Beason 
of Delaware.—Nathapiel Hayes to Miss Rachel 
Pierce.—Libra Darlington to Mist Hannah Webb.— 
Joshua M’Cullough to Miss Christiana Walker.— 
Gustavas S. Benson, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth E. 
Shallcross —Mr. Robert Thaxter Bicknell to Miss 
Marinda Amelia, daughter of Mr.*William Miller. 


DIED. 


Miss Catharine Bartholumew, aged 23.—Mrs. Eli- 
za Shearer, aged 34.—Mrs. Elizabeth Dickson, aged 














99.—James Mann.— romas Taylor. < 








less public opinion supply, for the time be-- 
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